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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


Americanism—as Thomas Jefferson used the term—had a 
‘meaning that would be wholly unacceptable to many contem- 
porary self-styled patriots. Some of our “patriotic” groups 
have narrowed their conception of patriotic conduct suffi- 
ciently to exclude significant groups of fellow-citizens who 
under established tradition would have a better claim to the 
term than their critics. Since the appeal ofthe patriot is pri- 
marily to tradition, a statement of the origin and the changing 
content of American patriotism should have a peculiar in- 
terest. 

No nation can break with the best in its past and survive. 
The drift toward a narrowing and ever more political concep- 
tion of patriotism is one of the dominant characteristics of re- 
cent decades. Professor Boynton’s Literature and American 
Life suggested the possibility of this essay on the genealogy 
of American patriotism as a contribution toward the restora- 
tion of historical and cultural perspective in the current out- 
look. 

This is the twenty-first of a series of Public Policy Pam- 
phlets which the University of Chicago Press is publishing. 
Frequently the scholarly journals give no attention at all to 
problems that have an acute public interest, while the ordi- 
nary magazines can print little but superficial comment. The 
University might well perform a valuable service by making 
available to the public whatever special training and informa- 
tion it may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a 
series will, of course, depend upon its reception by the public. 
_ Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of these 
pamphlets are individually responsible for their views and 
that they in no way involve the responsibility of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
October 15, 1936 


CHANGING IDEAS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 


Abstract ideas become lively in times of discussion and ad- 
_justment. They take on reality when reality comes to expres- 
sion through them. In times of change they gain or lose 
validity. Under discussion the terms applied to them become 
altered, mixed, multiplex. And if the applications of the ideas 
are involved in daily living, passions rise and issues become 
confused as the debate goes on. “It will be forgotten,” wrote 
Alexander Hamilton a hundred and fifty years ago, “that 
jealousy is the usual concomitant of love, and that the noble 
enthusiasm of liberty is apt to be infected with a spirit of 
narrow and illiberal distrust.’”? 
If, then, we try to follow the course of patriotism in the 
English colonies and in the United States, we must look for 
_ signs of it in turbulent times: for its nationalistic, external 
phase, in the days when the fear or the fact of foreign aggres- 
sion was active; for its civic, internal phase, in the periods 
when theory and practice of government were undergoing 
change. During the military phase of the American Revolu- 
tion, for example, and during the first debate about the 
Constitution; or during the World War and the New Deal 
days of the latest debate over that perennially debated docu- 
ment. 
In Colonial days the only patriotism that could exist was, 
_of course, the patriotism of the colonist for his mother-coun- 
try or his ancestral land, and the only form that could flourish 
along the Atlantic seaboard was a loyalty to England. The 
provincial enthusiast could decry conditions in the homeland 
and extol the land of opportunity; but he was only talking up 
his own neighborhood in good colonizing lingo. He never con- 
sidered any possible transfer of allegiance. In fact it was left 
to a Franco-English loyalist, Crevecoeur, who fled America 
with the oncoming of the Revolution, to write in an inspired 
moment the most memorably epic passage of the period, 


t The Federalist, No. 1. 
[1] 


though even in his case with nationalistic implications of 
which he seems not to have been fully aware: 

He is an American, who, leaving behind him all his ancient 
prejudices and manners, receives new ones from the new mode of 
life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, and the new 
rank he holds. He becomes an American by being received in the 
broad lap of our great 4/ma Mater. Here individuals of all nations 
are melted into a new race of men, whose labours and posterity will 
one day cause great changes in the world. 

Epic utterances, however, were not the order of the day 
when Crevecoeur composed this passage. During the long 
pre-war period when the colonists were debating their discom- 
forts and injustices, the real task in developing a new loyalty, 
for those who were acute enough to see it, was first to recite 
grievances and then to appeal to the principles violated in 
these grievances; which led up to the “Declaration for Inde- 
pendence” demanded by Tom Paine. After the fateful pub- 
lishing of the actual Declaration, the reception was primarily 
emotional and slenderly related to any abstract ideas. Rubi- 
con-crossers, when they reach the far side, do not stop at once 
for scientific observations. They draw long breaths, clap each 
other on the back and devoutly swear a little, or more devout- 
ly thank God. But the Continental Congress had crossed a 
narrow river only to face a much wider one. They had decided 
to be independent and still had to become independent. 
There was nothing for them to be loyal to as yet but a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for. However lively their 
souls were, it was not until after Cornwallis’ surrender that a 
man of them could truly say “This is my own, my native land.” 

When the time came, some were breathless, some were 
aghast, some inclined to eloquence, and some to eloquent 
prophecy. As everything was in confusion around them it was 
on the whole the easiest course to indulge in wishes and pre- 
dictions. The hothead Freneau could yearn for immediate 
cultural emancipation. 

Can we never be thought to have learning or grace 
Unless it be brought from that horrible place 
Where tyranny reigns with her impudent face?s 


2M. G. J. de Crevecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (178 2), No. 3. 
3 Philip Freneau, Literary Importations (1786). 
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Or Timothy Dwight, the grandiloquent, could chant the mag- 
nificent-isolation thesis 


See this glad world remote from every foe 
From Europe’s mischiefs and from Europe’s woe.4 


With the adoption of the Constitution and the election of 
Washington, the time was ripe for evolution of American 
patriotism in its domestic and foreign applications. And by 
1798 Washington had lent especial weight to the magnificent- 
isolation thesis, a thesis to which Joseph Hopkinson wrote 
“Hail Columbia” in the same year, with its refrain of pruden- 
tial patriotism: 

Let independence be our boast 
Ever mindful what it cost. 


Dwight’s recent allusion to the “Atlantic’s guardian tide” had 
been far from absurd; he was fairly correct in his assumptions 
for 1794. When Irving made his first crossing ten years later, 
he was fifty-nine days in passage; and the mind of his genera- 
tion, though filled with fine dreams of the future, projected 
the advance of applied science chiefly on the solid earth. 
Freneau, in what he evidently regarded as a jovial flight of 
fancy, came closer than anyone else to our own near prospect 
of the twentieth century, in his “Progress of Balloons”: 

At sea let the British their neighbors defy 

The French shall have frigates that traverse the sky. 


On the whole, sober imagination was checked by thought of 
the ocean. Burke’s speech on “Conciliation with the Ameri- 
can Colonies” had been delivered four weeks before the Battle 
of Lexington, but the report had not reached Massachusetts 
on the nineteenth of April. The subsequent narrowing of the 
seas was unimagined. 

Nevertheless, at the very turn of the century the isolation 
theory was found wanting at one most vital point. To consid- 
er the sea as a barrier was to indulge in a metaphor satisfac- 
tory only to the patriot who was resigned or committed to 
living in complete national severance from the rest of the 


4 Greenfield Hill (1794), Part VII, ll. 87, 88. 
[3] 


world; but the metaphor soon led to confusion of thought. 
For this barrier, like the converted embankments of Paris, 
was becoming a boulevard, and the question of the freedom 
to traverse it was soon at issue. It was Freneau again, always 
in a state of belligerent solicitude for American rights, who 
sounded the warning in his lines “(On the British Commercial 
Depredations”’: 


Ships from our shores, with native cargoes fraught, 
And sailing to the very shores they ought; 
And yet at peace!—the wrong is past all bearing. 


Truly an old song. Yet Freneau was ahead of his generation. 
Reliance on a national security which needed no compact to 
maintain it was the up-to-date illusion. 

Thus a by-product of the isolation theory, which cropped 
up repeatedly in the poetry of the time, was the horror of war 
as instilled by a Europe which was ever resorting to it, 
coupled with the contempt for war which isolation seemed to 
make safe and reasonable. Dwight probably compacted this 
mixed emotion more expressly than any other when he 
wrote of 

Fathers, brothers, husbands, sons and friends, 
In millions hurried to the untimely tomb; 

To gain a wigwam, built on Nootka Sound, 

Or Falkland’s fruitful isles; or to secure 

That rare soap-bubble, blown by children wise, 
Bloated in air, and tinged with colours fine, 
Pursued by thousands, and with rapture named 
National honour.s 


This hatred of conflict was more than a temporary reac- 
tion after Yorktown. Barlow, most ambitious and most cos- 
mopolitan of Colonial writers, in the revised Columbiad of 
1807, included passage after passage of repugnance for the 
militarism to which he had subscribed twenty years earlier. 
His chief object, he explained, in circulating this poem, was 
moral and political. His epic belonged to the new century, 
and embodied its newer ideals of peace. Homer had taught 
“that conquest, violence and war were the best employments 


5 Ibid., Part I, ll. 283-go. 
[4] 
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of nations”; ‘‘Vergil wrote and felt like a subject, not like a 
citizen.”” Barlow’s avowed object was to do away with all 
this. The temptation to discount his ponderous poetic efforts 
is strong, but the attentive reader will encounter one finely 
prophetic prefatory dictum: he could not expect, he said, even 
republican readers to concur with him that the federation of 
the world was sure to come, “But there are two sentiments in 
which I think all men will agree: that the event is desirable 
and that to believe it practicable is one step toward making 
it So. 

The average of American patriotism before 1800 was a com- 
pound of international idealism, of national smugness, and of 
a vague desire for the country’s good. Over a placid province 
brooded the peace of God. 


In the early days of the Republic the “manifest-destiny” 
fallacy flourished as a hale companion to magnificent isola- 
tion. It was a natural return to the exuberance of the pre- 
Revolutionary Crevecoeur. David Humphreys chanted the 
paean of complacency to the 


Happy mortals, whom propitious fate 
Reserved for actors on a stage so great! 
Sons worthy sires of venerable name, 
Heirs of their virtue and immortal fame.® 


Paine rejoiced that America was the seat of a new experiment, 
resolving to learn from past experience what was yet to be 
done. Barlow seconded Paine’s hopes for democracy with his 
confident allusion to 


The peaceful seats, reserved by heaven to grace 
The virtuous toils of some illustrious race.? 


Freneau had already gone farther in his college commence- 
ment effusion when he declared 


Paradise anew 
Shall flourish, by no second Adam lost.8 


6 The Happiness of America (1790), ll. 5-9. 
7 Joel Barlow, The Vision of Columbus (1787), I, ll. 483, 484. 
8 The Rising Glory of America (1771-75), last stanza. 


[5] 


The Constitution-makers had their sober moments as they 
struggled with their problems, but for the rest poetry and re- 
ligion combined to fill them with romantic faith. The chances 
to live and labor as free men on the western frontier intoxi- 
cated them. The New World seemed so illimitable, the need 
for immigrant settlement so urgent, and the plight of those 
who had seized the chance so happy compared with the 
plight of the Europeans, that they lost all sight of the possibil- 
ity of repeating European mistakes on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. The prophetic habit of mind was unembarrassed by any 
play of realistic skepticism. The national resources were im- 
mense, the new-coming population from the north of Europe 
was frugal, upright, and industrious. There was little exces- 
sive wealth or poverty in view, and no visible prospect of the 
industrial revolution which was, nevertheless, already begin- 
ning to take place. So the manifest-destiny formula, which at 
first merely assumed Nordic domination of the continent, was 
extended to include the assumption that Providence was rock- 
ing the cradle of freedom and that the incumbent need do 
nothing more than cry for the bottle. The comfortable pre- 
sumption spread quickly, widely, and permanently, and for 
the better part of a century freed the average respectable 
American citizen from any sense of responsible citizenship. 
He could ruminate on the divinity that did shape his coun- 
try’s ends, rough-hew them how he would, and he could with 
ironic pertinence put into currency a cart-wheel dollar con- 
taining fifty cents worth of silver and emblazoned with “In 
God We Trust.”” He could anticipate the formula adopted by 
the American Winston Churchill nearly a hundred years 
later: that sturdy character was not only a constant in Amer- 
ican life, but a political determinant; that American history 
had been launched by men actuated by high principle; that 
their descendants would be the safeguards of the future. It 
was easy to go on to the further assumption that a country 
filled with simple, upright citizens would under God’s favor 
automatically enjoy a simple, upright government. And the 
average American was only slowly, or never, to learn what 
Churchill learned quite promptly, that passive respectability 
which regards itself as its own excuse for being was anything 


[6] 


but an insurance of good government and could easily be used 
as a cloak for quite the reverse. 

The point is, to repeat it to the verge of overinsistence, 
that the youthful Republic was saddled with a double liabil- 
ity: a reliance on national isolation which bred national irre- 
sponsibility to world-welfare, and a reliance on a kindly 
Providence, which bred civic irresponsibility. 


For the Americans who came to maturity in the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, America was an accomplished 
fact—a nation slowly and awkwardly taking its place among 
the nations of the world. To be sure the place they wanted to 
take was one of withdrawal from the confusion, and of safety 
from the entangling alliances that might ever again involve 
them in the warfare from which they were so glad to be escap- 
ing. Secure and remote, they aspired to grow up as dignified 
and respected neighbors of the Old World. 

But the new nation was not grown up—it was as clumsy as 
any adolescent. One element was puffed up, inclined to be- 
have itself unseemly, the other was self-conscious, uncomfort- 
ably aware of crudities in manner and character; and both 
were quickly irritated by foreign criticism. As to English 
commentators, they gave ample grounds for annoyance in the 
United States. As early as 1775 John Trumbull had felt it 
hopeless to expect fair treatment from English reviewers, 
warning his friends Dwight and Barlow, 

Such men to charm could Homer’s muse avail, 
Who read to cavil and who write to rail; 
When ardent genius pours the bold sublime, 
Carp at the style or nibble at the rhyme?9 


and after the War of 1812 the mother-country was less in- 
clined than ever to deal in compliment. Man after man came 
over, according to Fitz-Greene Halleck: 

Like Fearon, Ashe, and others we could mention; 


Who paid us friendly visits to abuse 
Our country and find food for the reviews.?° 


9 John Trumbull, Lines to Messrs. Dwight and Barlow (1775), ll. 50-53. 
t0 Fanny (1821), stanza lviil. 


[7] 


Moreover, England’s criticism was coupled with England’s 
self-esteem. Americans could not strike back with any effect 
because they could not make the English feel their blows. 
Irving, partly in wisdom and partly in inertia, deplored the 
English attitude but advised against the injudicious “retort of 
abuse and sarcasm’”’on the ground that Anglo-American friend- 
ship was too important to be jeopardized. But for the most 
part Americans fretted and fumed for half a century, their 
discomfort finding its ultimate expression in Lowell’s lines: 

there’s a few small intrists here below 
Outside the counter o’ John Bull and Co. 
An’ though they can’t conceit how’t should be so, 
I guess the Lord druv down Creation’s spiles 
’Thout no gret helpin’ from the British isles, 
An’ could contrive to keep things pretty stiff 
Ef they withdrawed from business in a miff." 


This was from the subsequent author of the essay On a Cer- 
tain Condescension in Foreigners, written in the unconscious 
acknowledgment of the fact that, as in the case of a quarrel, 
it takes two to make a condescension, and that Lowell even 
though reluctant was ready to accept the rdle of conde- 
scendee. This was true also of his class, the consciously culti- 
vated group who felt that the ideal American would at least 
approximate the ideal Englishman—the English gentleman. 
For this group a further reason for discomfort lay in the tacit 
acknowledgment that foreign criticism, condescension, even 
derision, were not without their bases. In a period of such 
rapid expansion as that of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century much of the energy of the country was drawn 
into business undertakings that were eager and hurried if not 
slipshod or shady. In the cities, and notably in New York, 
vulgar possessors of mushroom fortunes multiplied rapidly, 
establishing themselves in mortgaged houses, hotels for serv- 
ants, filled with “whatever is necessary for a genteel liver,” 
gilded cages for daughters like Halleck’s “Fanny,” theme of 
his most effective satire. 

In contrast with the metropolitan upstarts, emulators of 
the American aristocracy who were a very real element along 


J. R. Lowell, Mason and Slidell (1862), ll. 161-69. 
[8] 


the Atlantic seaboard, the rural types flourished and were lent 
new dignity, or at least new security of status, as the back- 
bone of Jacksonian democracy. They were outside the pale; 
their literature, the rough realism of the popular humor- 
ists with their own tall tales, songs, and ballads, was outside 
the pale of polite literature, but the polite were uncomfortably 
and apologetically aware of them. At their best, Halleck 
wrote, 
The people of today 

Appear good, honest, quiet men enough, 

And hospitable too—for ready pay; 

With manners like their roads, a little rough, 

And hands whose grasp is warm and welcoming, 

though tough.” 


At their worst Whittier, looking back a half-century to 1818, 
recalled them as 


Shrill, querulous women, sour and sullen men, 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 

With scarce a human interest save their own 
Monotonous round of small economies, 

Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood; 


Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 

And winter pork with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity; in daily life 

Showing as little actual comprehension 

Of Christian charity and love and duty, 

As if the Sermon on the Mount had been 
Outdated like a last year’s almanac.3 


It was this mixed picture of democratic evolution, follow- 
ing the decline of aristocracy in his own state of New York, 
which brought James Fenimore Cooper to so unhappy a plight 
as the result of his perfervid patriotism; for he was the product 
of rival forces—inherited gentility and acquired democratic 
convictions—and they kept him in constant turmoil. Nearly 


12 Wyoming (1821), stanza iv. 
13 J. G. Whittier, 4mong the Hills (1868), ll. 72-76, 84-92. 
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seven years of foreign residence and travel after he had 
reached full maturity were normal in their fruits, though these 
were heightened in degree by the nature of his education and 
the intensity of his character. Like any traveler after his first 
tour abroad he saw his own country anew. Like any literary 
traveler of his day he turned his observations into “copy.” 
Naturally assertive and untactful, he roused opposition on all 
sides; and passionately desirous to see democracy perform at 
home to better advantage, he accomplished little except the 
utterance of wholesome truths and the breeding of a host of 
unwholesome enmities. 

He had originally thought that the blessings of democracy 
would be humbly received by a proletariat eager to submit 
to the leadership of the élite, as he designated his own class. 
He was forced to the slow and painful discovery that for him 
the tyranny of the autocrat was not so hateful as the coercive- 
ness of public opinion, and that the public press was its most 
hateful instrument. In Home as Found, an indictment of the 
America to which he returned after his long European so- 
journ, he created Aristabulus Bragg as his déte noir of typical 
democratic Americanism: 


An epitome of all that is good and all that is bad in a very large 
class of his fellow-citizens . . . . a compound of shrewdness, impu- 
dence, common-sense, pretension, humility, cleverness, vulgarity, 
kindheartedness, duplicity, selfishness, law-honesty, moral fraud and 
mother-wit, mixed up with a smattering of learning and much pene- 
tration in practical things." 


Cooper was so rancorous as the result of his controversies 
with all sorts and conditions of Americans that in Home as 
Found he located the returning European travelers, the accus- 
ers of America, in Templeton Hall, his own country place. 
He involved them in his own quarrel with the villagers and 
loaded on himself all the priggishness and snobbery that he 
ascribed to them. The public naturally took it as a personal 
utterance when he made one of them say: 


I should prefer the cold, dogged domination of English law, with 
its fruits, the heartlessness of a sophistication without parallel, to 


*4 J. F, Cooper, Home as Found (1828), p. 10. 
[10] 


‘ministration of criminal justice, 


being trampled on by every arrant blackguard that may happen to 


traverse this valley in his wanderings after dollars. 


Cooper’s career was rounded out with the neat finality of a 
well-made plot. He began his life as a young Tory on the 
frontier; he concluded it with a valedictory admonition to the 
American people. After his late beginning, his short years of 
greatest productivity, his preoccupation with the dilemmas 
of democracy and the controversies in which they involved 
him, he returned to the completion of his most famous series, 
and in 1842 suspended his campaign against the American 
people. Happily the public seemed willing to let bygones be 
bygones, and to welcome the dozen stories that appeared up 
to 1849. In prefaces, in characterizations, and in frequent di- 
gressions he held to his old contentions. Then, finally, in 1850 
he published The Ways of the Hour, in order, as he explained 
“to draw the attention of the reader to some of the social evils 
that beset us; more particularly in connection with the ad- 
” and without the vanity of 
presuming that the tale could exert a genuine influence. In 
the twelve years since the writing of Home as Found he had 
met with little to encourage him. The vulgarian was still in 
the saddle, the press was still uncontrolled because not self- 
controlled, the demagogue was still unbridled. And, to make 
matters worse, the tendency of legislation was to undermine 
the seats of authority; the rights of property were under 
assault, even the rights of a husband to the property of his 
wife! Economic and domestic chaos threatened. It was the 
message of an irreconcilable Tory. The temper of the whole 
book is indicated as it draws to a close in the celebration of a 
wedding “‘in one of those little temples reared by our fathers 
in the days of the monarchy, when, in truth, greater republi- 


can simplicity reigned among us, in a thousand things, than 
plicity reig g g 


reigns today.” Yet, however reactionary Cooper was, he was 
honest and courageous to the point of recklessness, winning 
from Lowell in his very last years an enviable tribute: 


There is one thing in Cooper I like, too, and that is 
That on manners he lectures his countrymen gratis; 


8 [bid., p. 226. 
[11] 


Not precisely so either, because, for a rarity, 

He is paid for his tickets in unpopularity. 

Now he may overcharge his American pictures 

But you'll grant there’s a great deal of truth in his strictures; 
And I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And, when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 

Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower *6 


As for the lower ten thousand, Lowell liked it hardly better 
than Cooper did, though he appealed to it recurrently and 
with success. Its type was the “rough-fisted” Cid, 


The shirt-sleeved Charlemagne of Empires new 
Whose blundering heel instinctively finds out 
The goutier foot of speechless dignities.*7 


Such Americans, and the consciousness of foreign conscious- 
ness of them, gave the polite patriot many a distressful quar- 
ter of an hour. 


But this aspect of the theme has led us far down the cen- 
tury. We must retrace our steps to consider the patriot who is 
oblivious of foreign criticism or hostility. War psychology 
fuses a nation and begets a dominant patriotism which resorts 
to ostracism, persecution, imprisonment, the firing squad, in 
the coercive pursuit of its ends. But domestic patriotism is 
divided, and the rival elements are more submissive to civil 
law. Hostility and the coercive impulse are latent or only par- 
tially active. Each side yearns for legal support against the 
opposition, but each side appeals to legal protection; so that 
there is some faint approach to a balance. Nevertheless, the 
most primitive and persistent arguments on political and 
economic questions are no arguments at all, but primitive re- 
sorts to the idioms of patriotism. When one hears within a 
single day a conspicuous American described as “Public Ene- 
my No. 1,” and as the greatest patriot in the land, he is 


© A Fable for Critics (1849), ll. 1079-90. 
7 “The Cathedral,” Works (1869), XI, 56. 
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afforded a commentary only on the commentators. It serves . 
‘at this point as a cue to the protests of the Federalists to the 
tendencies of Jeffersonian democracy. 

The to-do over Webster’s dictionary of 1806, for example, 
brought to a focus the exciting subject of American speech, 
diction, and idiom. The discussion was so peppery that 
Webster soon made the rueful admission that men could feel 
as intensely about diction and orthography as they could 
about religion. His particular offense in the eyes of the pur- 
ists was that he regarded himself as a recorder of developing 
usages instead of a defender of established ones. Some of the 
innovations were Americanisms, some were even localisms. 
“Is this my fault? And if local terms exist, why not explain 
them? Must they be left unexplained because they are local? 
This very circumstance renders their insertion in a dictionary 
the more necessary.” Those who passionately refused to dis- 
criminate between recording a usage and indorsing it began 
their assault on Webster long before his work appeared. 
Duane, editor of The Aurora, in 1803 called him a “walking 
monument of human folly, tergiversation and literary quack- 
ery,’ and suggested Noah’s Ark as a name for his “projected 
volume of foul and unclean things.” Joseph Dennie, in The 
Port Folio in 1802, ironically offered a list of barbarous words 
and phrases, urging others to do their “duty as good patriots, 
and as fond lovers of provincial idioms, and colloquial mean- 
ness, and, in short, of everything hostile to English sense and 
English stile.’ This was good Federalistic conservatism, but 
political doctrines did not always rule in the linguistic discus- 
sion. David Humphreys, of the right wing, published a glos- 
sary of nearly three hundred colloquialisms used in his play 
The Yankey in England, and John Pickering, son of Timothy, 

Secretary of State, distinguished between keeping the well of 
English pure and undefiled and making record of the corrup- 
tions that he fished from its depths. In spite of Webster’s 
philological openness of mind, however, asa morally responsible 
New Englander he practiced a mental reservation and conse- 
quent procedure which John Cotton might have approved and 


18 For following citations, see M. M. Matthews, The Beginnings of Ameri- 
can English (1931), pp- 44-78. 
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Timothy Dwight must have indorsed. Divagations in speech 
might be condoned, but not when they were words that 
offended the proprieties; at this point he became a patriotic 
guardian of American morals. Samuel Johnson, he main- 
tained, was mistaken in using Shakespeare as one of his 
authorities. Playwrights introduced low characters who were 
guilty of low, vulgar, ribald language. This corrupted both 
speech and morals. “I have made it a main point to reject 
words belonging to writings of this character, and shall pro- 
ceed as far as propriety requires, in cleansing the Augean 
stables.” 

The traditionalism advocated by Dennie, it later appeared 
from his private letters, went back of American political inde- 
pendence to a surviving English loyalism: all his best friends 
were Englishmen; the fourth of July was a foul day; “true 
Americans” were “picarooning peddlers,” simpleton believers 
in republican government; Jefferson was a victim of “miser- 
able delusions”; the average congressman was filthy and 
stupid (with marked exception of the Connecticut members, 
who despised and avoided their colleagues); the government 
was tottering, and a return to monarchy was probable.” 
In Philadelphia Dennie and his circle bore witness to the pas- 
sage of the youthful country out from a period of exciting lib- 
eralism in politics and morals back to an interim in which the 
literary clan took refuge in politeness and elegance, divorced 
itself from the mob, except for an occasional outburst of irri- 
tation, ignored the world of getting and spending, and pre- 
pared the ground for the pallid flowering of Washington 
Irving. 

The local picture in Boston contained the same elements. 
There had been the same lethargy of spirit at the close of the 
revolutionary fighting, the same revival of political fervors at 
the time of the Constitutional Convention. There was the 
same predilection among the respectable for a strongly cen- 
tralized government, a fear heightened by Shays’s rebellion as 
it had swept through central Massachusetts in 1787. Speak- 
ing for the whole region “Peter Parley” reminiscently de- 
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scribed the situation and accounted for Dennie’s approval of 
the Connecticut congressmen: 


We who are now familiar with democracy, can hardly comprehend 
the odium attached to it... . especially in the minds of the sober 
people in our neighborhood. They not only regarded it as hostile to 
good government, but as associated with infidelity in religion, radi- 
calism in government, and licentiousness in society. It was consid- 
ered a sort of monster, born of Tom Paine, the French Revolution, 
foreign renegadoes, and the great Father of Evil. Mr. Jefferson, the 
founder of the party, had been in France, and was supposed by his 
political opponents to have adopted the atheism and libertinism of 
the revolutionists. .... It is due to the truth of history to state 
that men of blemished reputations, tipplers, persons of irregular 
tempers, odd people, those who were constitutionally upsetters, 
destructives, come-outers, flocked . .. . to the banners of democra- 
cy, about the period of Jefferson’s first election.” 


All the little innuendos in this passage by Samuel G. Good- 
rich, who flattered himself that now he was free from the 
prejudices of the past, betray the shivers that even the distant 
recollection of Jefferson inspired. 

Fisher Ames of Boston was more to the liking of Goodrich 
and his brand of patriots. Ames’s voice is still significant, not 
only because it expressed contemporary sentiment, but also 
because it so clearly was the voice of old Massachusetts Bay 
Colony projected into the present. Ames seems to have in- 
herited his convictions from the theocratic rulers of the seven- 
teenth century and to have maintained them without percep- 
tible modification. He was as certain as ever John Cotton had 
been of knowing the right. He was as certain that his idea of 
right should be imposed on the state, and equally certain that 
he belonged to the elect through whom that right should be 
administered for the public weal. He might have cried his 
“Hear! Hear!” to Cotton’s “If the people govern, who shall be 
governed?” though he had a further response in his fear of 
popular tyranny; “As to liberty, we are to have none— 
democracy will kindle its own hell, and consume in it.” Cer- 
tain that Federalism was the only safeguard for American 
liberties, by which he meant (and acknowledged that he 


20S. G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime (1856), I, 117-20. 
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meant) American property—and by American property he 
meant American proprietors—he deprecated change or threat 
of change. Like the Puritans, he was the conservator of an 
ultimate truth. A political school, therefore, that proposed to 
feel its way through political experiment to the improvement 
of systems and conditions was itself, in his opinion, a mere 
system of muddling which lacked substantial basis because it 
could not justify itself in immobility on the grounds of un- 
changing moral law. 

In New York one needs only translate this equation into 
local terms and allow for the fact that Gotham was more dis- 
tracted by business. In this first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the generation of the patroons had nothing but an- 
cestral dignity to fall back on. A later set of Federalist leaders 
was fast slipping into the ruck, though still indignantly asser- 
tive. So a Gulian Verplanck, as ““Abimelech Coody,” could 
write almost as frivolously of his fellow-Federalists as of the 
Democrats, but could feel the power of authority when in the 
opinion of the court he indulged in two hundred dollars’ 
worth of riotous defense of free speech at a Columbia com- 
mencement. There were intense feelings among the New 
Yorkers, even though hardly of Bostonian or Philadelphian 
intensity. 


While all this was going on, however, the cleavage between 
North and South gave teeth to the issue between federalism 
and states rights and inevitably brought matters to the issues 
of nullification, secession, the preservation of the Union. In 
the realm of government no loyal and right-minded patriot 
could doubt that the United States of America must forever 
remain united. Yet there were distressing renegades, and dis- 
tressingly respectable ones. Here was Emerson, for instance, 
saying that the state was a good cow and must have its fodder 
of taxes, but warning that if she obstructed him as he crossed 
the meadow, he would cut her throat. When he was aroused, 
his auditors heard him call the operation of the Fugitive Slave 
Law a damnable outrage, and their governor a trifler, and the 
State House a playhouse, and the General Court a dishonored 
body. They heard him say that the vocation of statesman in 
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America was becoming a presumption against a man; that all 
the statesmen were befriending liberty with their voices and 
crushing it with their votes. They cried “Amen!” to his 
charges that representative government was misrepresenta- 
tive, the Union a conspiracy against the northern states, and 
democracy and freedom fine names for an ugly thing that he 
called bilge water. Cotton thread, said Emerson, in direst 
scorn, was holding the Union together. He was very far from 
contenting himself with mere negations. There was a govern- 
ment, and there was a Union to which he would like to dedi- 
cate himself. 

Let us stifle our prejudices against common sense and humanity, 
and agree that every man shall have what he honestly earns, and, if 
he is a sane and innocent man, have an equal vote in the state and 
a fair chance in society. 


Yet as events went on, there were moments when he lost 
hope, moments when he could declare from the platform: 

Send home every one who is abroad, lest they should find no 
country to return to..... When it is lost, it will be time enough 
then for any who are luckless enough to remain alive to gather up 
their clothes and depart to some land where freedom exists.% 


Over the same issues of the Mexican War, Theodore Park- 
er, slow to enter the controversy, was making up for his tardi- 
ness by his vehemence. Men were calling conscientious objec- 
tors by the ugly name, “traitor.”’ What of it? 

We are a rebellious nation; our whole history is treason; our blood 
was attainted before we were born; our creeds are infidelity to the 
mother church; our constitution treason to our fatherland. What of 
that? Though all the governors in the world bid us commit treason 
against man, and set the example, let us never submit.” 


’ Parker dramatized his objection in group opposition to the 


Fugitive Slave Law. So did Bronson Alcott, blandly asking 
his companions why they did not impale themselves on the 
bayonets of the soldiery defending the court house. And 
Thoreau chose his own way with his little overnight sojourn 


2x See Emerson’s Miscellanies, pp. 203-49, and Journals, IX, 464. 
22H. C. Commager, Theodore Parker (1936), p. 193- 
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in the Concord jail, and his little catechism: “How does it be- 
come a man to behave toward this American government 
today? I answer, that he cannot without disgrace be associ- 
ated with it.’’ Soon the observer was offered the edifying 
spectacle of Massachusetts soberly considering the possibility 
of nullification before South Carolina faced the question; 
South Carolina questioning whether to continue an alliance 
with so nefarious a state as Massachusetts. 

At this point loyalty became translated into sectionalism; 
and sectional loyalty—of the North to the idea of the Union, 
of the South to the idea of states rights—became hopelessly 
involved in both sections, and faltered between appeal to high 
principle on the one hand and resort to objurgation on the 
other. A godly people like the Americans wanted divine and 
scriptural sanctions; there was little on national or local 
autonomy to cite in the Bible, and the more explicit passages 
gave recognition to slavery. To the North citation of such 
passages was abuse of scripture. Wrote Whittier 

“Go it, old hoss!”’ they cried, and cursed the niggers— 
Fulfilling thus the word of prophecy, 
“Cursed be Canaan.”3 


To which Timrod rejoined for the South, flouting the foes of 
slavery who dared 
to teach, 
What Christ and Paul refrained to preach.4 


Thus under war-time pressure patriots on both sides of the 
Mason and Dixon line were first of all committed to them- 
selves, then invoked principles if they could find them, but 
were largely content to rely on incrimination and recrimina- 
tion. Thus in New England for the small minority who saw 
the problem, the task was to uphold the tenets of non-con- 
formist religious orthodoxy, and to thrive on a system of 
wage slavery after the manner of a briskly developing indus- 
trial community whose real god was Mammon. And in the 
South the problem for the member of the dominant class was 


33 A G. Whittier, Letter from a Missionary of the M.E. Church, South 
1854). 
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to play the knight and be the planter, dependent on a system 
of bond slavery, though not without allusion to the Sermon 
on the Mount. The thesis could be elaborated at length and 
without value. For all talk of patriotism was tinged with war 
hysteria. The concept was no longer for the orators. It gained 
no clarity at the hands of the poets. The war itself invoked 
every nobility that war can evoke, stimulated every baseness, 
‘cost the price in unrepayables, and from the northern view- 
point achieved its purpose, the preservation of the Union. 


The natural inclination in any democracy to distinguish 
between the government and the nation at the expense of the 
former had, of course, been intensified in the Civil War and 
the years surrounding it. Emerson had vented his disgust in 
an ironic second to the formula, “I baptize thee in the name 
of the governor, and of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” Thoreau had written caustically and at length on 
the duty of civil disobedience. In the mid-fifties Whitman 
composed a blasting diatribe on “The Eighteenth Presiden- 
cy.” He was disgusted at the political futility of the last two 
presidents and set out to wake the American workman to the 
gravity of the situation. “Never were publicly displayed more 
deformed, mediocre, snivelling, unreliable, falsehearted men.” 
He felt nothing but contempt for the northern politician, and 
he was desperate over the tactics and the effrontery of the 
southern leaders. The tirade ran on for pages but it was never 
put into circulation. Probably, after venting his wrath on pa- 
per, Whitman acted on the conclusion he recorded next year, 
to keep out of the political arena and confine himself to princi- 
ples. And to a very considerable degree Whitman in the rest 
of his life represented and formulated the vague optimism and 
the double irresponsibility of the average American citizen in 
the nineteenth century. He reserved the right to extol democ- 
racy and contemn the government. The latter, he felt, was a 
necessary convenience, ideally a service bureau, and the so- 
called rulers were servants of the public from whom their 
powers were derived. The greatest driving power in the state 

_was public opinion, which he respected less as a dynamo than 
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as dynamite, and less as an explosive than as a source of 
terror. The great city was ; 


Where the populace rise at once against the never-ending 
audacity of elected persons,’ 


and he declared that he would make 


a song for the ears of the President, full of weapons 
with menacing points.” 


Public opinion was a certain and final fiat to be pronounced 
against “the frivolous judge,” “the corrupt Congressman, 
Governor, Mayor,” and ‘“‘the mumbling and screaming priest” 
on the popular day of judgment. Until that day abuses might 
persist without any reforming check from the poet, who would 
observe in silence all the ““meanness and agony without end.” 

This estimate of public opinion as a kind of millennial voice 
waived any immediate civic obligation of the voter. The one 
civic duty Whitman emphasized was the most obvious and 
primitive, that of the soldier. Yet even at this point his mili- 
tarism was highly sublimated. He never talked “prepared- 
ness,” or national honor, or conquest for territory, or expan- 
sion of trade. The army in his mind was a shining army with 
plumes of snow whose warfare was to be some kind of holy 
crusade. 

Such an abstraction fitted well the loose federation of 
states which constituted Whitman’s America. He liked to 
dwell on the provincial differences in race, climate, occupa- 
tion, and the resultant differences in character. 

I will make a song for these states that no one State may 
under any circumstances be subjected to another State.?7 


This brings us nearer to the heart of his nationalistic philoso- 
phy. The state was a spiritual entity containing the hope of 
the future. America was his promised land, the cradle of uni- 
versal liberty. As he looked on its occupants, he stood as in 
the presence of youthful Olympians. 


4s Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Emory Holloway, ed.; 1925), p. 160. 
Sid, Death. 
27 Tbid. 
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America, curious toward foreign characters, stands by its 
own at all hazards, 

Stands removed, spacious, composite, sound, initiates the 
true use of precedents, 

Does not repel them or the past or what they have Be 
duced under their forms, 

Takes the lesson with calmness.?8 


It was easy for him to embrace the assurance of the mani- 
fest-destiny formula. The future of America was safe because 
: the race was safe and the future of the race was safe because 
God willed it so. On this theme he sang with epic fervor, rely- 
ing on the 
Unseen moral essence of all the vast materials of America 
(age upon age, working in death the same as in life) 


You that, sometimes known, oftener unknown, really shape 
and mould the New World.79 


In his cloud-topped optimism he offered his poems as an offset 
to Jay Gould’s railroads, extolled the labor Jay Gould ex- 
ploited, loafed and invited his soul while Jay Gould juggled his 
millions. Gould’s projects stopped short of the Pacific; Whit- 
man’s dream reached beyond the sunset and the baths of all 
the western stars. They were the antithetic types of their 
generation: the captain of finance who in the name of prog- 
ress crushed competition to the glory of God, and the philan- 
thropist who in the name of brotherhood damned competition 
by the same formula. 

Whitman inevitably subscribed also to the magnificent-iso- 
lation doctrine. He was bynature and experience devoid of any 
sense of internationalism. He was aware of his limitations, 
and made repeated and fruitless attempts to overcome them; 
but all he could do was to enumerate place names. There was 
no one in his social vista between Peter Doyle on a street-car 
platform and the presence “‘whose dwelling is the light of set- 
ting suns.” What he knew of America he knew down to the 
ground; but of the rest he was ignorant; and he had no clear 
conception of Europe, none at all of the Orient. His view of 


38 [bid., p. 288. 
29 Tbid., p. 177. 
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the world was like a landscape without any middle distance. 
Here was America, in which the problems of the future were 
to be solved while Europe stood in remote and admiring ex-— 
pectancy. In the fullness of time all the other nations would 
follow after this people who showed nothing but contempt for 
the Old World and a desire to be kept uncontaminated by it. 
So his idea of the state was baffling at some points and obvi- 
ously insufficient at others. It was fragmentary and inarticu- 
late and in these respects representatively American. In its } 
optimism also it was American, as in its individualistic theory ~ 
of life. Program-makers cropped up on every side; his work” 
was not theirs. Were he still alive he would still be singing 
indomitably, 
Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied, over there 
beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden, and the lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!3° 


This, an utterance of 1865, came from a victorious Unionist; | 
but at the very beginning of the War Henry Timrod, Seces- 
sionist, had shared a like dream: 

Not only for the glories which the years 

Shall bring us; not for lands from sea to sea, 

And wealth, and power, and peace, though these shall be; 

But for the distant peoples we shall bless, 

And the hushed murmurs of a world’s distress.3* 


Then, with the war over, came the regular succession of post- 
war sordidness and corruption, in the “return to normalcy”; 
and it was not until the 1890’s that the average American 
thought of his country as anything more than a residential | 
district and the theme of Fourth of July oratory. 


In the long interim between the Civil War and the war with 
Spain the country was absorbed in nationally adolescent pre- 
occupations: the self-adjustments of growing westward, 
growing up, getting used to the change in its own voice. And 


3° Tbid., p. 194. 
3! Op. cit. 
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the voice, unrecognized by the polite until after the turn of 
the century, was Mark Twain’s. It was first audible to the 
multitude in Innocents Abroad. The America for which he’ 
spoke and to which he wrote knew little about history and 
nothing about art and literature. Ignorance confronted with 
history and art and literature may confess to itself. If it does 
not it may sound its barbaric yawp and wear its hat indoors 
‘like Whitman; or it may bluster and laugh like Mark Twain. 
Every honest Californian agreed with him that the average 
European was a scamp, that the ancestral European had been 
a bully or a cringer, that ancient art was the hocus pocus of 
the dilettante, that Raphael was a joke, the Arno a barnyard 
creek, the honest American the noblest work of God, and the 
American pretender to European culture a traitor to his kind. 
For the half-century since Irving’s Sketch Book America had 
been hearing of Europe from a few literary tourists. Now 
American travel was beginning to be more than the exception. 
The United States was not going to be Europeanized if Mark 
Twain could help it. He did his best to correct the tendency 
and a million Americans threw up their hats and shouted with 
‘laughter. 

As the years passed the theme became less and less of a joke 
to him. He was a citizen of a Christian nation with a steadily 
increasing distrust for the manifestations of both Christianity 
and nationalism. He was intensely loyal to individuals, but 
Americans became merged for him in the whole desperate hu- 
man race. By the time of his travels round the world in 1896 
and 1897 he had come to the reluctant conclusion that a patri- 
ot could be only an alleged Christian. ‘Word it as softly as 
you please, the spirit of patriotism is the spirit of the dog and 
the wolf;.... being in its nature jealous and selfish [it] is 
just in man’s line, it comes natural to him.’’? The same im- 
plication is in his remarks on “the gospel of peace” in his 
terrific “War Prayer,” in various passages in his unpublished 
notebooks. But in the defeatism of his declining years, he had 
decided not to pay the price of fighting for hopeless causes, 
leaving his views in this vein for posthumous publication. 


32 Mark Twain’s Notebooks (1935), p. 332+ 
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In the meanwhile, however, the Spanish-American War | 
had come and gone, and isolation had given way to imperial- | 
ism. Ambrose Bierce had, oddly for such a purist, followed ~ 
the popular humorists of the antebellum days in taking dia- © 
lectal familiarities with war and patriotism, describing the © 
“pol patriot” as a like creature to the pol parrot in his cast of 
mind and his bent for bromidic platitudes. Henry B. Fuller 
had privately printed a violent attack on McKinley and his 
policies in The New Flag, going far behind Bierce’s mild satires § 
in Two Administrations. On the other hand a quartet of his- | 
torical novelists, Churchill, Weir Mitchell, Paul Leicester 
Ford, and Mary Johnston had profited from the reawakening 
of nationalism. But the most typical pair of reactions to war | 
patriotism were offered by the poets Hovey and Moody— ~ 
Hovey the complete subject to war psychology, Moody the ~ 
observer and the skeptic in the face of eye-opening revelations. — 

Hovey, highly emotional and highly histrionic, was also, to _ 
resort to the lingo of the psychologists, highly “suggestible.” | 
With the outbreak of the war he became a thoroughgoing | 
jingo. In the excited self-righteousness after the sinking of the — 
battleship “Maine” he published in the New York World — 
“The Word of the Lord from Havana” and helped inflame the 
country by circulating the slogan for revenge: 

Ye who remembered the Alamo, 
Remember the Maine! 

Ye who unfettered the slave, 
Break a free peoples’ chain!}ss 


Two months later, excited beyond measure by the immediate — 
issue, he nationalized God and deified war, not only justifying 
America against Spain, but declaring regardless of the lessons 
of history that the race could develop only by spinning round 
in the old squirrel cage of past experience: 
By strife as well as loving—strife 
The law of Life,— 
In brute and man the climbing has been done 
And shall be done hereafter. Since man was 
No upward-climbing cause 
Without the sword has ever yet been won.34 
33 Richard Hovey, Along the Trail (1898), pp. 4 5- 
34 Tbid., p. 15. 
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Hovey joined all the chauvinists of that springtime of 1898 in 
idealizing war in order to defend what he regarded as the 
national altruism behind a conflict with a decadent European 
power; and he anticipated the various types of coming de- 
terminists in his subscription to the doctrine that humankind 
are in subjection to fixed and established modes of behavior. 
Yet this was not his philosophy. Much of what he wrote be- 
fore, and all of what he wrote or planned to write afterward, 
was quite at odds with his war outbursts. He was a perfect 

illustration of what the non-belligerent can become under the 
influence of the war-mania. 

William Vaughn Moody was a poet of another stripe, wiser 
and less representative. In a clear, objective way he loved his 
mother’s prairie country of Indiana, both for its rich expanse 
and for the harvests with which it could “feed a universe at 
need.” Before the vogue of civic celebrations he marshaled in 
the memorable third stanza of the “Ode in Time of Hesita- 
tion” the most splendid pageant of America that has yet been 
imagined. In that vernal lyric he compacted all his confident 
hopes for his country’s future. It was in truth 

the eagle nation Milton saw 
Mewing its mighty youth.ss 


But his love for the United States was more than rhetorical. 
He felt the perils that threatened its youth. Within its boun- 
daries he flinched at the menace of economic dangers, and 
regarding it as a nation among nations, he could rejoice in 
America only when it was right. He was filled with concern 
while the country was being swept into excited jingoism in the 
first intoxication of imperial outreach. He was never more 
proud than when, in The Quarry, he recorded John Hay’s 
frustration of the plans for partitioning China among the 
European powers; yet never more indignant than when he 
began to suspect that the defense of downtrodden Spanish 
subjects was offered only as a subterfuge for seizing sugar 
plantations and naval bases. He never wrote in support of the 
war. While its echoes were still reverberating he challenged 
its motives—not those alleged, but the motives of the money 


35 W. V. Moody, Poems and Poetic Dramas (1900), p. 23. 
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changers who traduced the soldiery, “to cheat and scrambl 
in the market place of war.” He lamented the passing o 
Whitman’s strong spirit, and Whittier’s yearning wrath, al- 
though he had himself kept his head better than they did. He 
hoped that the soldier fallen in the Philippines might 


never dream that his bullet’s scream went wide of its 
island mark, 
Home to the heart of his darling land where she stumbled 
and sinned in the dark,3¢ 


And he threatened the men in Washington that if they actu- © 
ally “‘put to hire” the conquest bought with blood and life, 
on your guiltier head 

Shall our intolerable self-disdain 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 

And do it, tardily.—O ye who lead, 

Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness 

we will smite.37 


With the immensely increased effectiveness in the mobiliza-_ 
tion of capital a new formula, never more urgently invoked - 
than today, began to come into general currency. This was” 
that patriotism was committed to the government in peace as 
well as in war; that the government was permanently com- 
mitted to the existing economic order in general and in detail; 
and that the existing economic order enjoyed divine sanction. 
This sequence of non-sequiturs found its champion in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.3* He was proud citizen in a land in which the 
economy was conserved against all foes by his own political” 
party, and he was reinforced in his conviction by the conserv-_ 
ative pulpit and press. A Brooklyn clergyman declaimed that 
the Democratic platform of 1896 was composed in hell. The | 
New York Tribune explained after election that Bryan had 

36 Thid., p. 30. 

37 Ibid., p. 25. 

38 See H. F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt, a Biography (1931), pp. 162-511, 
passim. 
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been defeated because right was right and God was God. But 
the situation was confusing, because there were abuses in the 
system and even the men whom Roosevelt described as 
“malefactors of great wealth” were appealing to God. It was 
proper for President McKinley to “pray for light and guid- 
ance” before evolving a Rooseveltian imperialistic program; 
but it was bad form for Baer, the mining magnate, to defy 
Roosevelt and the public with the declaration that God in his 
infinite wisdom had vested control of the country’s property 
interests in the right hands. The problem for Roosevelt, in 
the formula acceptable to his day, was to wage a moral war- 
fare, carrying it in two directions: he must fight malefactors 
from within his party, which stood as trustee for American 
rights and principles, and he must overwhelm “all the luna- 
tics, all the idiots, all the knaves, all the cowards, all the hon- 
est people who are slow-witted’”—all who condemned them- 
selves by belonging to the opposition. His tactics were im- 
mensely popular. Each generation has had its abusive epi- 
thets for the liberals and a way of identifying them with 
everything villainous. It was what the Federalists had done 
a hundred years earlier when they damned a man by calling 
him a republican. Roosevelt, on the other hand, identified 
himself with his party, his party with his country, his country 
with righteousness. 

Thus as the years passed he appealed more and more suc- 
cessfully to the Anglo-Saxon love of a moral principle which 
was inseparable from material interest. He was champion of 
the square deal, dispenser of substantial justice, trust- 
buster; political knight errant against naughty rich men, 
malignant poor men, despoilers of the national honor, foreign 
aggressors. He left the White House for the wilds of Africa, 


_ but came back to “stand at Armageddon and battle for the 


Lord.” He smashed the now wicked Republican party, sing- 
ing “Onward, Christian Soldiers.”” And Americans idolized 
him because he was so essentially their man, reveling in a 
blend of strenuosity and moral fervor, whom John Morley 
could describe in one mood as a combination of St. Vitus and 
St. Paul and in another could compare to Niagara Falls. They 
shared his satisfaction with the general economic situation 
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and his special solicitudes about it. They had just been 
aroused by war and shared his militant nationalism; and they 
swarmed to support him as crusader, wielder of the sword of 


the Lord. 


The inevitable tendency toward standardizing which was 
the fruit of twentieth-century mechanization lent momentum 
to every sort of coercive group activity and made the people 
doubly susceptible to the war mood as it next arose. The 
court-house squares all over the land still echo to the refrains 
familiar in 1917 and 1918, sprung from the impulse to enlist 
all efforts to a common end and to discourage any asking of 
questions or airing of opinions. To query as to the righteous- 
ness of the war was to be a traitor; to inquire as to its objec- 
tives was to be burned in effigy; to withhold from war-loan 
investments was to invite ostracism; and the prolonged im- 
prisonment of political offenders and conscientious objectors 
saw no parallel in Europe. This, though vicious, represented 
the norm of wartimes; but the “return to normalcy” brought 
no general return to toleration of divers opinions. Zealous 
patriotism was at once for converting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights into seditious utterances; and 
organizations multiplied in behalf of “hundred per cent Amer- 
icanism,” all ostensibly founded for the promotion of positive 
ends, all repressive in intention and many lawless in proce- 
dure. No one must rock the boat, no one must advocate 
swapping horses while crossing a shoreless stream, no one 
must embarrass the administration. 

So public opinion, the public opinion of the village square— 
for every metropolis is nothing but an aggregation of villages 
—exhilarated by the exercise of its own power, has been ex- 
ploited for the extension of every kind of legislative control. 
The predepression activities of the fundamentalists in their 
efforts to control the public schools were quite in tune with 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan and not out of harmony 
with the activities of the American Legion, the Minute Men 
of Concord, and the various postdepression successors with 
their more and less subtle resorts to terrorism. 
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Sherwood Anderson saw the tendency to standardization 
as reaching its end in the outward manifestation of inward 
dullness. Sinclair Lewis was more nearly correct in seeing in 
it the kind of tyrannous control that horrified Fenimore Coop- 
er a hundred years before. He was not concerned with the 
provincial town as a locus of passive mediocrity. His alarm 
was aroused by the conviction that it had 


become a force seeking to dominate the earth, to drain the hills and 
the sea of color..... If all the provincials were kindly there would 
be no reason for desiring the town to seek great traditions. It is the 
small busy men, crushingly powerful in their common purpose, 
viewing themselves as men of the world but keeping themselves men 
of the cash register and the comic film, who make the town a sterile 
oligarchy.39 


The particular level of mind represented in this sterile oli- 
garchy is dangerously mobilizable. It is marked by limited 
information and unlimited timidity; but fear-struck timidity 
readily becomes hysterical, and the hysterical are easily 
moved to passion. In unstable times it is any strong man’s 
pastime to enlist such men and women in any suppressive 
movement by appeals to alleged high principle, by the stirring 
of fears and phobias, by the mummery of rituals and deadly 
secret oaths, and by offering to the many who are susceptible 
chances for indulgence in all the perversions of cruelty. Hence 
the Ku Ktux Klan, the Black Legion, the resort to the inquisi- 
tional “third degree’ by petty officials in the name of the 
law. And hence, on another level, the either tacit or explicit 
approval of such activities by thousands who would never 
participate but who applaud them; the kind of people Emer- 
son was thinking of when he said that the greatest obstacle to 


progress was “the invincible depravity of the virtuous 


classes.” The important point is that this melancholy com- 
bination of accessories in oppression can best be invoked by 
appeals to patriotism in the limited sense of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the United States. In its more refined forms this atti- 
tude of mind has been leading to the incredible array of legis- 
lative measures, proposed or passed, in national and state gov- 


39 Sinclair Lewis, Main Street (1920), p. 267. 
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ernmental bodies during the year 1936. To test the people 
who share or approve these practices and measures is invari- 
ably to find that they are more or less honestly motivated by 
the vaguest of fears and the grossest of misinformation. Their 
sweeping assertions of danger are never verifiable in detail. 
And in the light of such phenomena many a man inclines to- 
ward a counsel of despair for his nation. 

But there is another attitude to reckon with. In 1878 Ralph 
Waldo Emerson delivered in the Old South Church in Boston 
his address on “The Fortune of the Republic.” In view of the 
changes that have taken place since then it is extraordinarily 
up-to-date in tone and content, particularly as this was after 
his productive period and must have been written still earlier. 
After his brilliantly generalized exordium he passed on by 
way of the struggles between dynasties to the struggles for 
liberation, and thence to the founding of the democratic ex- 
periment in America which in its time represented “the senti- 
ment and the future of mankind.” Then with the honesty 
which was his, and the recurrent vehemence for which he does 
not receive due credit, he drew his indictment against a deca- 
dent United States. The Republican party was “drivelling 
and huckstering away, for views of party fear or advantage, 
every principle of humanity and the dearest hopes of man- 
kind.” The average voter, drunk with the national prosper- 
ity was gambling away “all the prized charters of the human 
race.... for a paltry, selfish gain.”” The masses had ar- 
rived at “a sloven plenty....an unbuttoned comfort.” 
The young men lacked idealism. The country was a “riot of 
mediocrities and dishonesties and fudges.’”’ Nevertheless, in 
spite of institutional decadence, Emerson found in the capaci- 
ties of the average man a promise of fulfilment, in his desire 
for justice an assurance of his power to maintain it. He could 
have wished that will and endeavor were more active; but he 
saw the light breaking and he looked to the future with 
confidence. 

Just fifty years after this address, John Dewey wrote 4 
Critique of American Civilization which was in remarkable 
agreement with Emerson’s estimate. His picture of the con- 
temporary scene was no happier. But he, too, looked to the 
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common man whose security and comfort he wished for as 
steps toward participation in more ideal values. In the coun- 
try he saw, as Emerson had, institutional activities that were 
lower than private ones, an “inner tension” in the social order 
in which the upward pull was from unofficial forces. In the peo- 

ple he saw the correctives for the ills they suffered, and in the 
wide spread of self-criticism a guarantee that the scale of 
values in American life was tending to rise rather than de- 
cline. Since that critique was written America has been 
forced back on the finer realities that money cannot buy, 
learning through duress what prosperity could never teach. 
Sadder and wiser, perhaps, but neither bitter nor hopeless, it 
still has the energy of youth which greets the future confident 
in its own powers. That is the temper of the nation and the 
dominant temper of its literature today 


GENERAL NOTE 


This statement is organized from various passages which may be found 

in an extensive work by the author, Literature and American Life. They are 
rearranged and frequently rephrased. They are also frequently quoted 

' literatim. As the obligation of the author is to himself, and as the text would 
be needlessly spattered if every phrase and sentence were acknowledged, 
quotation marks for passages from this book have been omitted. They can 
be located by reference to the key word “Patriotism” in the Index thereto. 
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